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Prosrect Mountain, one of the principal peaks, ° 


presents itselfto view a little before arriving at 
the first Crawford's with its smooth rounded sum- 
mit of brown several hundred feet 
above the region of vegetation, and offering an as- 


moss, rising 
pect which distinguishes these from the other cle- 
vations. 

The climate in this narrow valley is still so 
warm as to favor the growth of various trees, 
which are scarcely to be found a few miles further 
north. ‘Tl'he forests are here formed of spruce, ash, 
beech, maple, and sugar-maple ; and Indian corn 
grows well, which will not come to maturity’ be- 
yond. ‘The orchard contains hundreds of aypple- 


trees. ‘This is one of the principal stopping-places 


for the sleighs, which pass the mountaims in great 


numbers, during the winter, for Portland, . Bostun, 
&c. 
Nancy's Hill is a small elevation a few miles 


In 1773.2 young woman of 


\ respectable connexions, wluv accompank d a fami. 


ivy of settlers to Dartmouth (now Jefferson.) set 


out in the winter to return to Portsmouth, alone 


and on foot, her lover having promised to meet 
her there and marry her. There was 
house nearer than Bartlett, thiity miles. 


was found by some travellers in this spot frozen } 


and covered with ice, under’a shelter formed ol 
branches of trees, which was the only shelter to 
be found on the way. 

There isa place near the Notch, where th 


road suffered severe injury. 


against the side of a mountain, on a wall forty or ; 


fifty feet high, and ubout thirty yards in extent, at 
This whole 
fubric was swept away by a mass of earth, rocks 


the expense of five hundred dollars. 


and trees, which came from a half a mile up the 
side of the mountain, rushing down at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and precipitated itself into the 
bed of the Saco, which is nearly threc 
fect below. 


hundied 


The road mses with a steep ascent for a con. 


siderable distance before it reaches the Notch, and 


fie Ul 


down u precipitous mountain at a distance on the 


iveller observes two cataracts, one pouring 


west side of the valley, aud the other, which is 


then no 


Nancy ! 


, markable that the 
It had been built up | 


, MN. Gl. 


called the Flume, rushing down on the right hand, 
and crossing the road under a bridge. ‘The scenery 
is subline and impressive beyond description. — 
There is also enother flume just beyond. 

The Notch is so narrow as to allow only room 
enough for the path, and the Saco, which is here 
a mere brook, only four fect in breadth. It is re- 
and the 

Mount 


yards of 


Saco Ammonoosuc 


spring from fountains on Washington, 


within perhaps sixty each other, though 
Atlantic, and the latter 
Another branch of the 


Ammonoosuc approaches the Saco, in one place, 


the former emptics into the 
joins Connecticut tiver. 
within about six hundred yards. 
crossed beyond the Notch. 


They are both 
The head.waters of 
the Merrimac rise 


within about a mile and a hall 


of this place, and run down a long ravine, littl 
less remarkable than that of the Suco. 
A road was first made through the 


1785. It 


present turnpike, and so ster 


Noteh in 
was fifty or sixty feet higher than th 
p that it was necessary 
to draw horses and wagons up with ropes. ‘The 
assessment for the turnpike was 


made in 1806 
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Two rocks stand at the sides of this remarkable 
passage, one twenty, and the other about thirty 
feet; in perpendicular height. ‘They are about 
twenty feet asunder, at six or seven yards from 
the north end, where they open to thirty feet. ‘The 
part which appears to have been cut through is 
about one hundred and twenty feet long. A little 
meadow opens beyond, where is an inn.— Sears’ | 
Pictorial United States. 
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A Tale Pounded on Fact. 
BY MRS. AMELIA OPIE. 
[Continued.} 

“You will no longer wonder that the intelli- 
gence our friend Meynell brought should have 
deprived me of sense, when I inform you that the 
wretched young man, whom he saw after his recent 
deliverance from prison, aimed that blow at me, 
which killed another; and deprived at one sad | 
moment my poor friend Mina of existence, and her 
mother, who was near us, of reason. 

“ After having undergone and escaped such 
danger at a moment of unapprehensive security, 
you will not wonder at the sudden starts and ner- 
vousness which you have often observed in ime ; 
nor at the silence which I have till now, except to 
Waldemar, always kept on this most agitating 
{ subject. But I will now tell you every thing, that 
I may ask and profit by your advice.” 


had vented their various feelings in exclamations 
of wonder and of gjty, she continued thus : 

‘* Mina and I went to the same dancing-school 
with Geraldi Duval, the unhappy man in question ; 
who, though he distinguished me by the most 


dislike not unmixed with alarm. It was perhaps 
the fierceness of his expression thut gave me this 
feeling, for his face ia strikingly handsome ; and 
though only fourteen at the time [ now mention, 
his person was very tall, full, and commanding ; 
he therefore looked quite old enough, certainly, to 
be my partner: but I, being sixteen myself, thought 
a boy of fourteen a mere child. Consequently, I 
never danced with Geraldi when I could help it, 
and pride, perhaps, had some share in this resolu- 
tion. 





eee 


who go about selling casts and painted heads. 
His father, however, contrived, no one knows how, 
to scrape a little money together ; 


~————s 


and when he 


{ wife did not long survive him ; and was spared, 





crime, the consequence, probably, of her criminal 
indulgence. 
enabled Geraldi to have the education of a gentle- 
man ; and a sort of nominal guardian sent him to 
the dancing-school which I mentioned before. But 
his penetrating eye soon discovered that in the son 
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man of obscure birth, the youth of both sexes in 
.the school did not acknowedge the son of a 





‘ ) gentleman ; and but for his persevering temper, 
and the unfortunate partially which he imbibed for 
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* Geraldi was an orphan, whose father’s origin . 
was unknown ; but his mother was a Neapolitan, 
and the widow of one of those itinerant Italians | 
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me, I believe he would have left the school. But 
formy sake he seemed resolved to bear with the 





impertinent familiarity of one, and the cold disdain | 
However, my conscience docs not 


of another, 
reproach we with tretaing him with hauteur, but 
simply with evident dislike ; and that not the result | 
of pride alone, but of the fear his bright and terrible 
eye occasioned me, and the proud assumption of | 
| bis manner. 


* I am thus diffuse in order to accouut, as much | 
as possible, by the probable preparatory state of 


his mind and feelings, for the violence which I have | 
to narrate, 

* Our time of leaving dancing-school arrived, 
and Mina and I were allowed to go to balls and 
parties. We were then both of us nearly seventeen, 
and Geraldi nearly fifteen. 

“One evening a ball was to be given for the 


benefit of a public charity, and the young people of | expiring rays of one solitary lamp that lighted the 


both sexes were to wear fancy dresses, I, accom- 
panied by my parents,and Mina by her mother, 


her only surviving parent, went to this ball, which | 


was splendid in every point of view. Mina and I 
were dressed exactly alike, which made our usual 
resemblance to each other more stricking ; and the 
first person whose earnest gaze attracted our con- 
scious observation, was Geraldi Duval, habited in 
the most becoming manner, and proudly pre-emi- 
nent in stature und beauty. 

“I was so surrounded by friends, and so con- 
stantly dancing, that Geraldi, who did not dance, 
had no opportunity of speaking to me, though he 
was evidently watching to do so; but towards the 


Here Ethelind paused ; and after her auditors } close of the evening, when I had finished waltzing 


with a relation of Mina’s and was sitting with her 
at on open window, Geraldi came up and asked 


me to dance the next English country-dance with | 


him. I refused, on the ground of being too much 


tired to dance again—and at that moment I felt so. 


marked attention, was always to me an object of } On hearing this, his countenance expressed morti- 


fication, yet not displeasure ; but seeing he was 


disposed to sit by Mina and me, I complained that | 
we were too mach exposed to the air at that window, | 


Geraldi | 


and led the way into another apartment. 
} then muttered something between his teeth, and 
slowly followed, but suddenly tarned off again. 

“ Bear with my weakness, my dear friends ; 
but indeed I never recall Geraldi that evening 
without painfnl commiseration, He had taken 
pains to vie in dress and appearance with the 
proudest youth in the room; and his glass must 


have assured him that he shone in the very perfec- | 


tion of youthful beauty. But the girl in whose 
eyes he chiefly wished to shine, beheld him with 


ill-concealed dislike, refused him her hand in the 


‘ 


died he left a decent fortune behind him. His | 


dance, coldly, if not contemptuously ; and though, 


for her sake, he declined to dance with any one 
else, she was neither grateful for his preference, nor 


; attracted by his appearance. 


poor thing ! the wretchedness of seeing her son’s 


This little fortune, whatever it was, | 


of Theresa Geraldi and Guillaume Duval, a French- 


“ But I did still worse; after having refused 
him, 1 danced with another 
my favourite waltz 


I could not resist 
; and not secing Geraldi, I 
joined the waltzers with a man of the highest rank 
present. 
pausing to take breath, I beheld Geraldi gazing on 
me with the look of a fiend : 
rage, his lips livid, 
ina menacing attitude! But the 


his eyes fiery 


impression this 
was transient ; 
again the gay circle revolved ; again my partner 


formidable apparition made on me 


bore me round the graceful ring; and when the 


LLL 


O that appalling moment, when, while ' 


with | 
and holding up his hand at me } 
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| waltz was over Geraldi ‘had iecnniaeat and I 
looked for him again in vain. 

“T have since learnt, that when he left the 
house he went to a tavern and fortified his nerves 
| with copious draughts of wine. He then went 

home, poor youth ! pulled off his useless finery, re- 
| sumed his ordinary apparel, armed himself with a 
sort of dagger, and returned to the porch of the 
house where the ball was held, there to await the ~ 
moment of the company’s departure. 

“At last the ball broke up; and our parents 
hearing their carriages announced, hurried Mina 
and me forward. In the hurry, Mina’s shawl was 
wrapt round me, and mine round her. We passed 
rapidly arm and arm up along passage, Mina’s 
; mother being close behind her daughter. At this 
moment, while my father went forward to call his 
servants, an uplifted steel, which glittered in the 


a POPLAR EOLA 


door-way, flashed across our startled vision ; and 
| in an instant Mina, uttering a pieceing shriek, fell 
backwards into her mother’s arms. My father 
; returned just as Mina fell ; and seeing the dagger 
in Geraldi’s hand, wrenched it from him, and seized 
| the young assassin; while I, full of horror, hung 
| over the body of my friend. 

“ Geraldi, whose face till then had expressed the | 
maligant joy of satisfied revenge, now exhibited (I 
am told) an expression as terrible of defeated ven- 
geance; and as they bore him to prison, he 


approached me, and said in my car, with a look ; 





and in a tone that I can never forget,‘ Je te 
retrouverai un jour.”* shudder while I repeat | 
| the ill-omened words. } 


“In a few days the wretched boy was tried, and 
; convicted of the murder; but in consideration of 
his excesssive youth his life was spare ‘d, and he 
was condemned to only twenty years’ close im- 
prisonment, with power vested in the judge of | 
remitting five years of the punishment, should his | 
conduct deserve it. 

“* My father was forced to attend the trial, as his 
evidence was the most material against him ; and { 
thongh Geraldi had attempted the life of his daugh- 
ter, and still threatened it, my generous father 
; could not help feeling excessive pity for the youthful 
assassin ; especially, as he attributed the murderous 
| blow to jealous love, absurd as it may seem to , 
believe a boy of fourteen capable of that passion. 
Ile was therefore rather gratified when the sentence 
} was imprisonment, and not death. But when } 
Geraldi was asked by the judge, after pronouncing 
sentence, whether he did not repent of the crime 
which he had committed, he replied with great 
bitterness, that he did indeed repent that he had 
killed Mina Steinheim instead of Ethelind Manstein, } 
as his revenge and his hatred remained unsatisfied ; 
but he hoped to satiate both one day. And when 
my father heard these words, and saw the look 

which accompnnied them, he felt from that moment 
a fear for my life which scarcely ever knew a 
moment's repose. 


} 
{ 
} 
} 
{ 
i 
? 
{ 
‘ 
} 


I, meanwhile, was in a state of 
nervous debility, the consequence of terror, and of 
sorrow for my childhood's beloved companion, and 
poor Madame Steinheim in the state in which you 
see her, 

‘“* Her son, a very 
child, hastened home from England on hearing of 
his sister’s death and 


worthless man and unnatural 


his mother’s situation, and ¢ 


father’s offer of 7% 


taking his © 


gladly acceded to my 


* I shall find thee again, one day. 
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unconscious ction | to ; Hee with us— young Stein- 
heim insisting on our being paid for her board, and 
soon. But he soon after left Brussels, and in a 
very short time he spent all his mother’s property 
and his own, and she became dependent on us. 
We, however, considered her not as a burthen; on 


Mina, for having, though unconciously, saved the 
; life of his child ; and he looked on himself as bound 
; to supply to her poor mother those affectionate 
attentions of which I had been theinnocent means 
of depriving her. J will also venture to say, that 
as soon as I could bear to see her, and found she 
derived pleasure from my presence and my singing 
my kind parents, so far from feeling her a painful 
charge on their generosity, experienced a benevo- 
lent gratification in witnessing the comfort which 
I administered ; and I received her from them at 
their death, as a sacred and valuable legacy. 

** But we all felt it to be impossible to remain at 
Brussels, and we even wished to remove to a great 
distance from it ; accordingly we left Brussels and 
came to Ratisbon. Still my affectionate parents 
experienced incessant anxiety for my safety, and 
constant terror lest Geraldi should escape from pri- 
son; and I have feared that this anxiety shortened 
their days. ‘They derived some satisfaction, how- 
ever, from the precautions which they took ; for, 
when they could not be with me, they never allowed ; 
me to walk out unaccompanied by Carlo (who was 
excessively attached to me, and whom I had 
brought up from a puppy,) and my old servant, 
} Maurice, who was well acquainted with the face 
}* and person of Geraldi, and had a powerful arm, a 
} determined spirit, and a well-tried courage. But 
; alas! from the influenee of 
time, forgetting the sad catastrophe which had so 
long afflicted us, my best and dearest protectors 
died, and I had not quite reached the age of one. 
and-twenty, when I became an urphan. 

“In two years afterwards, however their loss 
was abundantly supplied to me by my union with 
the best of husbands, who, previously to our mar- 


ee 
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just as we were all, 
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riage, went to Brussels, and to the prison in which 
Geraldi was confined, in order to judge for himself 
whut frame of mind that wretched youth was in ; 
and he told me, that orf conversing with him, he 
expressed penitence for his faults; and on his 
assuring him that I felt the deepest interest in him 
and pity for his situation, and wished to know if I 
could send him any books to beguile some of his 
weary hours—he begged him to thank me for my 


} never to accept a favour from one whose life he 
had intended to take. 

“ This account quieted my fears for the future, 
if it did not wholly annihilate them ; and when we 
heard that five yearsef his punishment were likely 


to be remitted on recount of his apparent penitence, 
and proper demeanour in prison, I did not deplore 
this proof of lenity, though I obscrved that Walde. 
mar did. 


* Well, my dear friends, I have nothing more to 
add. You know that the events anticipated with 
so much alarm and suspicion has taken place, and 
that my husband is Now give me your 


ubsent. 
advice ; shall or not! 


I recall him and what. is 
7 your opinion of the degree of peril to which I am 


A 


~*~ 


k exposed ? 
“A) = It cannot be supposed that Ethelind told this tale 


OP of murder and of danger without interru ption and 


GOK 


much Goerthilnden emotion ; nor that her auditors 
heard it without observations of various kinds. 
But I thought it better to relate it without any breaks 


_ in order not to interrupt the story. 


‘ 


t 


; the contrary, my father felt grateful to the lost ' 


eee 
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unexpected kindness ; but declared his resolution | 


' such as prisons generally are, 


, Compas 


When Ethclind had ended, her hearers had 
some difficulty to answer the questions which she 
had put to them. But at length they agreed that 
she should write to Waldemar, and inform him of 
the liberation of Geraldi ; but assure him at the 
same time, that the guest whom he had left with 
her (with the addition of Mr. Meynell) would 
remain to guard her till his return. 

In reply to her questions concerning the degree 
of her danger, they assured her that they thought 
Geraldi would not find it easy to discover her under 
the name of Waldemar, or at her present abode ; 
and that it was to be hoped fifteen years of iinpris. 
onment, and the discipline of a prison, might have 
wholly eradicated the bad passions of a spoiled 
and petted boy, whose overweening conccit had 
been wounded by her disdain. 

Ethelind wished to think as they did, but she 
could not. She thought that an imprisonment of 
that duration—that the consciousness the bloom of 
his youth had passed and faded in the walls of a 
prison. and that all the hopes of his manhood had 
been frustrated, and all the prospects of his young 
ambition closed on him for ever—would be enough 

to deepen the bittcrness of resentinent against her, 
as the cause of his degradation, and be likely to 
return him on the world again —while conscious 
that, like another Cuin, he was branded as a 
murdcerer,—with his thirst for vengeance unsated 
and increased. 

Ethelind believed that a well-regulated prison— 
a prison in which religious and moral trutls were 
inculeated, and hwbits of industry enforced, might 
have reformed the heart, and ameliorated the tem- 
per of the culprit ; and that when taught, that afley 
having reconciled himself by penitence to his God, 
he might reconcile the world to him by a life of 
active virtue and benevolence, he might have been 
restored to society, penitent andreformed But 
now, degraded, consciously degraded, in the eyes 
of man, and only too probably a stranger to his 
God—without friends, without employment, with. 
out support in this world, or hope, or dread of | 
another—she feared that this poor victim of his 
passions was let loose upon society once more, 
probably with every bad passion strengthened, and 
every good fecling utterly annihilated.* 


* [must indulge myself with giving an extract here from 
Mr. Buxton's admirable book oa Prison Discipline. Speak- 
ing of the consequences of a culprit’s confinement in a prison, 
he says : 

“ Seclusion from the worki bas been only a closer inter- 
course with its worst miscreants! his mind has lain waste and 
barren for every weed to take root; he is habituated to idle- 
ness, and reconciled to filth, and familiarized with crime.— 
You give him leisure, and fur the employment of that le sure 
you give him tutors in every branch of iniquity. You have 
taken no pious pains to turn him from the error of bis ways, 
and to save his soul alive: you have not cherished the latent 


seeds of virtue ; you have not profited by the opportunity of } 


awakening remorse for past misconduct. [lis Suviour’s awful 
name becomes, indeed, familiar to his lips, because he learns 
to use it to give zest to his conversation, and vigour to his 
execrations; but all that Saviour's offices, bis tenderness and 
sion, and mercy to the returning sinner, are topics of 
which he learns no more than the beasts which perish. In 
short, by the greatest possible@legree of misery, you produce 
the greatest possible degree of wickedness ; you convert, per- 
hn vy an act of indiscretion into a settled taste und propensity 
to vice, 
r him bec .~se he is too bad for society, you re- 
world impaired in health, debas 
nd corrupted in principles ’ 

‘The events in this tale nre supposed by me to have happened 
just before the French revolution ; and though the 
Ghent is, at this period, (as Mr. Buxton's statement proves,) 
a school of reform, and the prison at Brusse/s may now be 
the same, I have ventured to assume that it was the contrary 
at the time of which | have written. 
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| However,” thought Ethelind, with the confi- 
dence of heartfelt picty, “ the same Providence 
which watehed over me before, watches over. me 
now ; and without the leave of my Creator the 
hand of the assnssin connot reach me.” 

She wrote to Waldemar, and ends algo 
wrote. But her husband vainly wished to return 
to her as soon as heeceived her letter ; for though 
he could not make himself believe her quite safe, 
unless he watched over her with the argus eyes of 
ever-increasing love, he could not leave his friend. 
And week after week passed heavily away, both 
with Ethelind and Waldemar, when he was able to 
say that he should return on the Monday of the 
next week, and just in time to bid his friends 
adieu; who could no longer delay their departure. 

Waldemar had reason for fear which Ethelind 
knew not of; for though he spoke him fair when 
he saw him in the prison, he caught the expression 
of Geraldi’s countenance as he turned away, and 
beheld in it every diabolical passion. 

In the meanwhile inquiries concerning Geraldi 
had been made at Brussels; and it had been 
clearly ascertained that he had gone to the coast 
intending to embark with the first fair wind for 
America ; and a Brussels gentleman had absolutely 
seen him on board ship. 

This intelligence set the heart of Ethelind and of 
her friends entirely at rest; and she earnestly 
prayed for the safety and welfare of the self-exiled 
culprit. 

The day for Waldemar’s return arrived, but he 
came not; and his friends, who had ordered their 
carriages to the door, dismissed them after they 
had waited an hour or two, being resolved not to 
leave Ethelind (though neither she nor they had 
any fears remaining,) till Waldemar was actually 
in the house. 
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Ethelind, however, knowing the punctuality of 
her husband, and that he would not have written 
if he had not been sure of returning some time that 
evening, did not give up the hope of seeing him ; 
and with the restless impatience of expecting love, 
she called Carlo to her, and set off intending to 
walk down the road along which Waldemar was 
}tucome. But she was not out of sight of the 
house when a rustling in the hedge startled her; 
and turning to look towards the spot, she thought 
} she saw, may, she was sure she saw, amidst the 
| bronches of a tree, two eyes fixed upon her, and 
; 
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that those eyes were “ bright and terrible.” 

In one moment the reality and extent of her 
danger burst upon her mind; but tat conviction 
gave her the fortitude of despair. She screamed 
; not, because on looking around her sl.e saw no one 

was in sight to protect and to save her; for Curlo, 
/ even Carlo, had wandered from her to play with 
another dog at a distance. She called him, 
however ; but with a voice so changed by appre. 
hension, that the dog disregarded it entirely ; and 
while turning round to retrace her steps with the 
specd of frenzy, an agile limb bounded over the 
hedge, and Geraldi st®@od before her ! 

“Ha!” said he, seizing her trembling form 
with one hand, while the uplifted dagger threatened 
in the other, “ Je te retrouve enfin !”* 

At this moment, and while Ethelind was vainly 
seizing the wrist | 
which held the dagger, had, fur one single instant, ¢ 
perhaps, suspended the stroke of 


struggling in his grasp, but, by 


* | have found thee again, at last! 


- ~ °@ 


. o 
the assassin ; 
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and while she vainly rent the air with her cries, 


Geraldi felt himself seized by the calfof the leg ; | 


and ag he turned round to see what assailed him, 
Carlo—for it was he who held bim—let go his 
hold on the leg, to seize him by the throat. Geraldi 
was therefgge forced to relinquish his hold on Ethe- 
lind, to 
while Ethelind was now able to scream for aid. 
Meynell and the servants, atirmed atthe sound, 
came tunning immediately from the house ; and 
Ethelind flew into the extended arms of the former, 
before Geraldi, whose dagger had been forced to 
some distance from him by the gripe of the dé. 


could free himself from the grasp of Carlo’s teeth. ° 


At length, however, seeing himself in imminent 
danger of being taken, lie made a violent effort ; 
and by giving the dog a blow which stunned him, 
he spreng over the hedge. Then, before any one 
could pursue him, he mounted a ficct horse which 
he had left in the neighbouring field; and though 
traced for some miles by the track of blood from 
the wound in his leg, that track suddenly ceased ; 
and no vestige remained of Geraldi and his appal- 
ling visit, but the deadly faintness of Ethelind, 
and the enfecbled strength of the yet scarcly re- 
covered Carlo. 

Waldemar did arrive that night to find his 
adored wife in a sick-bed, and the house which he 
left a paradise become the scene of terror and of 
suffering. But the very sight of her husband 
soothing and cured the affrighted Ethelind ; and 


while she hung in tearful agony round the neck of | 


Waldemar, she said, with all the precious confi. 
dence of affection,“ I know, I am sure, my 
beloved, that thou wilt never leave me again!” 

“ Never, never, if I can possibly help it,” replied 


Waldemar, scareely yet recovered from the shock } 


which he had received. 
to remove the cause of our distress, by once more 
confining this relentless enemy; and I will spare 
no pvins for his apprension—no, not if it costs me 
half my fortune.” 

“ My sufferings might have been greater, ahd 
may be so still,” said Ethelind, with great tender- 
ness. 
at present it is only my life that he aims at and he 


might have attacked a life dearer far than mine— | 


O my best love, beware how you personally provoke 


him !” 


But no fears for himself could deter Waldemar } 
from a just and spirited pursuit of the assassin ; | 
who contrived, however, wholly to defeat every | 


plan for his discovery—a circumstance by no 


means wonderful or difficult, had they known the | 


truth. 


Ethelind, however, recovered her health and 


tranquility ; and the idea of leaving the house they ! 


now occupied, and removiug to some distant pro- 
vince, was given up, as fear of the assassin 
gradually wore away ; but it was only too soon 
resumed. 

One evening Ethelind and two other ladies were 
sitting on a bank in the garden, behind which ran 
a hedge which divided if ffom the public road; 
when Carlo, who was near them, suddenly bounded 
forward at hearing a rustling in the hedge, and 
betrayed excessive agitation. 


Ethelind instantly took alarm; but seeing her 


husband and the husbands of her friends in sight, 


she did not attempt to fly ; but ascending the bank, 


she turned round to see what had sv disturbed 


himself from the enraged animal ; ‘ 


* But we must endeavor | 


“ T owe Geraldi unpayable obligation ; for | 


' Carlo. And she immediately beheld him, after} 
smelling about the hedge some time, spring over 
it, and disappear as she thought in a ditch on the 
) other side. 
} In another instant she saw a man in the dress of | 
| a peasant flying, but evidently with difficulty, from , 
the pursuit of Carlo. At this moment, however, a 
groom, (of whom Carlo was very fond,) returning 
| along the road fromthe city, called him off from 
, the chase of what appeared to him an old and lame 
peasant ; and he eame back quietly with his friend , 
| though not without growling frequently, and look- , 
| ing back as if he had a mind to run off again. : 
As soon as the groom was near enough, Ethe- , 
lind asked him why he had called off the dog,— 
And he told her it was because the person he was | 
attacking was a poor old peasant, a quiet and in- 
j 


offensive person, 

* Are you sure he was old?” 

“O dear, yes! He had grey bair and beard, 
/ and stooped very much in his walk ; not, indeed, 
| that his eyes looked old, for they were the brightest | 
I ever saw; and he looked as if he could have 
killed the dog.” 

* My good Walheim,” replied Ethelind—“ have | 
you forgotten that such is the description of the | 
eyes of Geraldi Duval? And we have reason to | 
believe he was hidden behind the hedge, and 
watching us, by the excessive agitation of Carlo, 
which ended in his springing into the road in search 
of him.” 

The groom, struck with the probability of the | 
story, ran to the stable, mounted himself on one | 
of the fleetest horses, and another of the servants 
did the same, and arming themselves, they went in | 
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But they returned ; having not only found no } 
trace of the fancied peasant on the road, but hav- , 
ing vainly sought a person of his description in the | 
' cottages on their way. Several cottagers had re. | 
; membered to have seen such a one pass in the | 
/ morning, but no one had noticed his re-appearance. | 
; Still, as Waldemar, as well as Ethelind and } 
| their guests, was sure the supposed peasant was | 
Geraldi lurking near them unseen, and on the } 
watch for an opportunity of perpetrating his bloody | 
design, it was judged proper for them to remove | 


| immediately to another abode, and as secretly as , 
possible. 


Alas ! had they needed proof that Geraldi, like 
a.spifit of evil, haunted their path, it was afforded 
them only too palpably the next day; for Carlo | 
, Staggered into the room where Ethelind sat, sur- { 
rounded by her children, and, crawling to the fect 
, of his mistress, laid his head on her gown and | 
| died. 

I may truly say, that bitter was the grief which 
this event occasioned the affectionate family of 
Waldemar. 

The children wept over the dead body of Carlo, 
“refusing to be comforted ;” and Ethelind, in 
whose mind Carlo was associated with the imare 
of parents ever loved and ever lamented, and who 
d faithful 
friend, and the preserver of her life, but as a con- 


considered the poor dog not only as a 


stant memorial of her parents’ anxious care, and 


us a sacred deposit which they had left to her ten- 


derness, was overwhelmed at the moment with 


feclings which she could not express ; but which, 


however, in the warm affectionate nature of her 


husband, met with alleviating sympathy. 
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But Waldemar soon ceased to yield to the ener- 
vating influence of even well.fuunded regret ; for 
it was soon known, beyond the power of doubt, 
that Carlo had been poisoned ; and on interroga- 
ting the groom mentioned before, he said he saw 
Carlo very busy in the ditch out of whieh he had 
secn the supposed peasant come, and that on going 
up to examine whut he was doing, he found him 
greedily devouring a large piece of meat, from 
which he could not disengage his hold; and from 
that moment Carlo had evidently sickened. 

It could not be doubted, therefore, that Geraldi 
had deposited the meat there, in order to deprive 
Ethelind of her powerful and attached defender ; 
and it was also evident that the assassin, though 
unseen, was hanging over his innocent and devo. 
ted prey. Well, then, removal was indeed neces- 
sary, and their plans were immediately formed. 

But it was not easy to decide whether it would 
be best for Waldemar and Ethelind to leave their 
present habitation in the night or in the day-— 
However, as Ethelind declared that she would not 
go unless her children and Madame Steinheim 
went at the same time, it was necessary, she 
thought, for the sake of the former, that they 
should always set off at daybreak, and stop as 
soon as it was dark. It was also judged right, 
that the servants should remain behind, one nurse. 
maid and Maurice alone excepted, till the travcl- 
lers had fixed on their future residence. 

So appalling was the consciousness, that they 
were hunted from their happy and present beauti- 
ful abode, by the demoniac vengeance of one 
wretched man, that even the firm nerves of Wal.- 
demar were shaken by it. But it was necessary 
that both he and Ethelind should avoid gloomy 
retrospects and gloomy foreboding, in order not to 
cloud over the innocent gaiety of their children, 
that season so distinguished by lengthened smiles 
and transient sorrows, of its proverbial brilliance 
and exemption from pain—exemption from all tears 
but “ the tear forgot as soon as shed,” 

They begun their journey at day-break in a fine 
September morning, and they directed their course 
towards Hamburg, meaning to live there while 
fresh search was making for Geraldi, for the con- 
venience of sailing for England, should fear com- 


pel them to leave their country. They travelled 


| in two carriages; the first carriage containing 


Waldemar, Ethelind, Madame Steinheim, and 
two of the children ; and the latter, Maurice, the 
nurse-maid, and the other children. 

Their first day’s journey was as pleasant as a 
journey, undertaken from such a cause, could be ; 
and the pensive parents occasionally caught some- 
what of the hilarity of their children; but they 
were usually watching every passenger on the 
road, and looking eagerly and anxiously into every 
vehicle they passed. Once a horseman passed 
them at full-speed, having previously, one of the 
children said, looked into the carriage; but at this 
moment, Waldemar and Ethelind were occupied 
in examining the foot of one of the boys which a 


had penetrated ; and the child who had seen 


thorn 
j 


this man look into the curriage, had scarcely said, 


‘ Look, mamma!” when the horseman had clap- 
ped spurs to his horse and was out of sight; nor 
could the child give any description of him, which 
could at all warrant them to suspect that the man 
who was now so rapidly disappearing before them, 


was Gerald. 
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Ring aad a small town just as the day | cnn ia Ethelind feared that the nai had 


closed in, they resolved to rest there that night; 
and as the evening was very fine, and poor Mad. 
ame Steinheim had not had her accustomed ex- 


garden of the inn when she had seen her children 
in bed. 


pierced her broken heart—feared that the mother 


as well as the daughter had been doomed to save | 


| her life by the loss of her own. 
ercise during the day, Ethelind led her into the | 


This garden joined a public garden, which | 


that night was lighted up for some particular occa- 
sion, while jolity and music sounded from booths | 


and stages erected along the walks. 
The pauvre maman gazed with unconscious 
fatuity on the lights before her. 


| pale object before her. 
But Ethelind, as ‘ 


qhe opened a little gate which led to the public | 


garden, contemplated it with some admiration, and 


follow her, to come and admire it with her. 
no sooner did her poor charge hear a female voice 
sing one of Mina’s songs from a booth at a little 
distance, than her dull countenance lighted up 
with pleasurable emotion ; and exclaiming, ‘ Ecou- 
tez! voila Mina qui chante !”* she drew Ethe- 


But as she knelt beside her, and examined 
he: clothes, she saw that no wound had been given 
for they were unstained with blood; and when 
Waldemar and Maurice approached, they found 
Ethelind trying to restore that animation, of which 
terror, she fondly thought, had alone deprived the 
But Waldemar and Mau- 
rice, while they gazed with agitated wonder, sus- 
pected that the poor sufferer was really dead; and 


, they were right—the spirit was gone forever ; sud- 
felt impatient for Waldemar, who had promised to | 


But | 


lind forward towards the spot whence the sound | 


procoeded ; 


and Ethelind though averse to enter , 


the public garden, could not bear to deny this af- } 


flicted being the only enjoyment now left her. 


Sull she felt very reluctant togo on; and at 
last she contrived to make her restless companion } 


stop before they reaced the illuminated walks. On 
the side of Ethelind was a thick row of trees, in 


which shone a few scattered lamps ; but they shed ; 


no light except on the object or objects immediate- 
ly under them ; therefore Ethelind was conscious 
that she and her companion might escape observa. 
tion ; and, like her poor friend, 


with pleased attention to thé music, till she even 


she, too, listened | 


forgot to watch for her husband’s appearance.— + 
But her attention was soon directed from the music | 
to a rustling sound behind the trees near her, and } 


even her companion heard it also, and clung close | 


to her. 

Ethelind turned towards the sound—her com- 
panion did the same; and in dress, in look, 
in expression, like what he was former days, 
(save that the boy was grown into the man,) Ge- 
raldi stood again before her, with his had uplifted 


to strike her to the heart. 


and } 


bed beside her, and 


“ Tiens !” burst from his quivering lip ; and the | 
stroke of death would have immediately followed 


had not the helpless being whom he had deprived 
of a daughter, and of reason, recognised the mur- 


of frenzied agony, as she had done at Brussels, 
“ Mina! Oh, Mina! 
enfant !"’t 


Her wild eye, her wan and sunken 


ma chere enfant ! ma chere 


cheek, her 


den terror, and anguish at the sight of her child’s 

destroyer, had snapped the thread of life; and | 

Ethelind’s anxious endeavours were a vain. 
“* My dearest loye,” said Waldemar, “let us_re- 


; move this unconscious being into the house, and 


there we will take every means to restore her.” 

* Ay, ay! do,” replied Ethelind, in a tone that 
filled them with alarm; “ ay, ay ! he may return 
and that would destroy us both.” 

“« Who may return ?” said Waldemar, trembling 
and forced to give Maurice the entire charge of | 
the body. 

**Geraldi! He has been here, and she knew } 
him ; she spoke tohim ; she awed and terrified ; 
him, and so she saved my life !” 


PARRA PP —— 


an tanaies ceiliteens unconscious and wretched 
being !” So forcibly did Ethelind evince the truth 
of that well-known observation—that the strongest 
attachments spring from a conviction of the services 
we render rather than that of the services we receive. 

‘“* But what then, dearest Ethelind! have you 
not now a much dearer consciousness—that of the 
poor sufférer’s being entered on a happier stage of 
existence, and re-united to the child she had test ? 
Or, if that be not sufficient consolation for your 
sick heart, do you not believe, that if the pawvre 
maman could have had one hour of reason restored 


, to her, she would have chosen the very death she 


met with ; since that death saved your life, and 
repaid the debt she owed you for long, long years 
of ceaseless and watchful affection? Did ever 
child do her duty by a helpless parent, better than 
you have done by a being whose claims on you 
scarcely any heart but yours would have acknowl- 


| edged? and is it not soothing to you to feel that 


the Almighty, asif in testimony that your pious 


| care of this afflicted innocent has been an accep- 
| table offering to him, graciously permitted the ob- 
, ject of your kindness to reward it in the most ef- 


ee. 


All this was uttered with a voice too loud, a | 
; gesture too violent, and an eye too wild, to denote 


aught but temporary derangement in the usually 
gentle Ethelind. And as Waldemar led her into 


saved, her reason might be destroyed for ever. 


on a bed, and means of restoring her were used, 
Ethelind busied herself so eagerly in superintending 
the operations, giving her own aid occasionally, that 
Waldemar’s mind was a little relieved ; 
was terrified at the probable result, when she should 
find that the sorely visited parent lived no longer. 

Nor was it long before the conviction of this fa. 
tal truth forced itself on her mind; and bursting 


into an agony of erief, she threw herself on the 


bathed her unconscious face 
with her tears. 
Waldemar, as he saw this salutary emotion; and 


wishing to increase it, he said, 


fectual manner?” 
Ethelind, whom the tender persuasions of her 
husband soothed into calmness even in spite of her- 
self, did not answer, not only lest she should inter- 
; rupt the soothings dear to her heart, but also be- 
cause she was afraid that, if she owned herself 
consoled, she should be required to leave the cham. 


, ber of death ; and there she was resolved to >» watch 
, all night. 
the house, he feared that though her life was again | 


But Waldemar now thought it time for her to 


‘ . ° 
} retire to rest, after the double shock which she had 
But as soon as the body of her friend was laid | 


undergone; he therefore proposed to her to go to 
bed in the very next room, while he watched all 


‘night by the body; and after some difficulty he 


} succeeded in prevaling on her to oblige him. 
though he | 


Nor 


was it long before his agitated wife fell into a deep 


| sleep, and lost in salutary forgetfulness the sense 


of present grief, and future danger. 

Not s salutary was the night of Waldemar ; 
his hours of watchfulness were hours of misery al- 
so; and while he stole with noisless step from the 


\ bed of slumber to the bed of death—while he gazed 


* Thank heaven!” exclaimed | 


. ‘ 
* Poor child of suf- 


| fering ! and thy life, too, has been the victim of | 
derer of that daughter ; and throwing hersclf before | 
the powerless Ethelind, exclaimed, in the shrill tone | 


meagre trembling form, and the consciousness that | 


the sad change was owing to him—for be had | 
heard the story of her miseries—palsied the arm 


even of this determined ruffian. 


ped from his unnerved hand; and diseng 


himself from the cold and clammy 


grasp of the 


attenuated fingers which had seized him, he took 


up the dagger again and hastily disappeared along 


an unlighted walk ; while Ethelind stood confound- 


cd, motionless, and nearly as wild as her agitated 


companion. But she was only too p ‘afully re. 


innecent victim Ol a 


ruffian’s violence lay motionl before her on the 


* Listen! Mita is singing. 


t My denr 


child! ny dearchild! 


aging } 


; ever 
The dagger drop- | 


this wretched man; but now he has been merci- 
ful; for, having deprived thee of all that made life 


valuable, fgr thee to die was indeed a blessing.— 


Imbecile and joyless as thou wert, and rayless as } 


I shall miss thee, dear insensible 
Ethelind. And oh! 
though I rejoice in thy deliverance from suffering 


thy mind was, 


ts Phage 7 
heing ! and so will my poor 


been pale and cold as hers. 


on the flushed and glowing cheek of his wife, and 
then on the pale and cold cheek of her now happy 
charge—he could not forget that but for the uncon. 
scious interference of the senseless frame before 
him, that face of living loveliness would now have 
He could not forget 


{ “ol ‘ 
, that his adored Ethelind was still expused to a re- 


I grieve to think that I cannot by attentions, how. | 


unconsciously received by thee, show my 
sense of the obligation I owe thee for having been 
the means of saving my Ethelind’s life.” 

As he utter had the 
sired effect, and caused Ethelind’s tears to flow 


lay down by the side 


d these words (which 


with redoubled violence,) he 


of Ethelind; and as he pressed his check to hers, 


she felt that she did not weep alone. But soon af- 


| : | 
exclaimed with ali 


‘And shall I never see her smile on me again! 


ter she nost frightful vehrmence, 


’ 


nd hear her exclaim, Mine, chere Mina! Shall 


I never again have the dear consciousness that my 


presence gave life and animation and ha; ppinc ss to 


aud two of the ostlers 


currence of that danger; and that the angel of 
death, hidden, as it were, in the shape of an earth- 
ly demon, was, though invisible hovering over her 


at path, and ready, when least expected to seize and 


destroy her. 

But what was to be done? and where at that 
moment, was Geraldi ?—and while he asked him- 
self these questions, he was painfully impatient for 
the return of day, because he knew that Maurice 
had been out all night in 
pursuit of Geraldi, as the ostiers had scen a man 
answering to the description of Geraldi mount a 
horse at the door of the public garden, and gallop 
off at full 


cllers were 


speed along the road on which our tray- 


to have gone 


in the morning. 


Sut when morning came and Waldemar inquired ¢ 


for Maurice, 
ly tracked Geraldi 


all the way they went, (as some 


. : ae 
he found that though th y had certain. 
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passengers told them they’ had seen such a man,) { copies 


the speed of their horses was so inferior to the speed 
of his, that they were forced to give up the pursuit 
and return. 

This information perplexed Waldemar, as it 
made him think it imprudent to direct their course 
to that side of Germany towards which Garaldi 
had directed his ; especially after he had put some 


questions to the nurse-maid, and received her an- | 


swers. ‘This woman had stood by the kichen-fire, 
after the children were in bed, and till their mother 


had left them to lead the pauvre maman into the | 


garden ; and she remembered to have seen a tall 
dark-looking man, with singularly bright eyes, 
lounging against the door-stall; while she asked 
the landlord if the roads to Hamburg were good or 
bad, as they were going thither, and she disliked 
the idea of the journey. She also remembered 
thaf, as soon as she had said this, the man went 
out at the front door of the kitchen ; and tlien it 
was as he passed, that she saw his face and his 
singularly-bright eyes, and asked the landlord who 
he was. 
he was not at their inn, but that his horse and he 


had put up at the house next him, where there was | 


a public garden, and that there were very fine do- 
ings there that evening, which he probably had 
come to see. 

From this account there was no doubt but that 
this man was Geraldi, and that he had learnt their 
route from this prating woman. 
sequently determined to go a direct contrary way 
to what he first intended, and go into Bohemia ; 
for, as Geraldi probably imagined they were going 
to Hamburg with a view of embarking for some 
other country, it was more likely, when he found 
they did not come to Hamburg, that he should sup- 
pose them gone to a seaport, than thet they had gone 


further into the heart of the continent; and Ethe- { 


lind, who was quite satisfied if she did not go along 
the road where Geraldi had been seen, was willing 
to abide by her husband’s determination. 
not so willing to leave the body of her friend be- 
hind, but ws forced to yield to unavoidable ne- 


faction of attending the masses said for her soul, 
and of following her to her humble grave, with her 
husband, her children, and her servants. Nor was 
Waldemar slow to promise that a tombstone should 
be put up; telling her name, age, and place of a. 
bode ; and also inforin the curious and sentimen- 
tal traveller, that there a sufferer had found a place 


of rest. 
[To be Continued.) 


MASSBLLAME, 





THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Tue art of printing has been for many ages 
known and practised among the Chinese, and 
although many in Europe claimed the honor of its 


discovery, that credit is now ascertained to be the | 


just reward of John Guttenburg of Mayence. He 
was the first practitioner of the present art of prin- 
ting with movable metallic types. 
vented in 1438, A. D. 


This art he in- 


His early efforts were attended with many diffi. ; 
) " : : 
culties, and it was a long time before they were 


\ 


© Guttenburg, having printed off a large number of | 


brought to much perfection. 
We are told that John Faustus, a partner of 
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of the Bible, to imitate those sold in man- | 


He assured her he did not know ; that | 


Waldemar con- | 


She was } 
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| useript, undertook the sale of them at Paris, where 
the art of printing was then unknown. 

As he sold his printed copies for 60 crowns, 
; 


while the scribes demanded 500, it created univer- | 
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| sal astonishment. And when he produced copies | 


; as fast as they were wanted, and also lowered the 
| price to 30 crowns, all Paris was agitated. The 


Informations were given to the magistrates against 
} him as a magician ; his lodgings were séarched ; 
, and a great many copies were found and seized.— 
| The red ink with which they were embellished, 
} was said to be his blood. 

} It was thereon seriously adjudged that he was in 
league with the devil? ‘Though a devil is to this 
day essential to every complete printing establish- 





uniformity of the copies increased the wonder.— | 


manufacturers in England, and his name deserved- 
ly ranks in the first class of mechanical geniuses. 
— Register. 

——i8lD ¢ Gao—— 


MACKEREL CATCHERS. 

Our mackerel catchers, says the Newburyport 
Herald, we understand, have suffered much this 
year from the want of good experienced fishermen, 
and have been obliged to ship quite a large part of 
their crews of green hands fromthe country. One 
of them, which arrived here a few days ago, hailed 
a schooner in the bay, and inquired—* What schog- 
ner is that?” The man on deck answered—* I 
don’t know, but I’!l go down and ask the captain !” 

This reminds us of the amateur Captain Shor- 


} teut, who, perceiving a detention of the vessel he 


, ment, the printing and circulating of the Bible was } 


{ an unprofitable enterprize and investment for His 
| Satanic Majesty! On discovering the method 
| by which Faustus produced his Bibles, the Parlia. 
| ment passed an act to discharge him from all per. 
secution, in consideration of his useful invention— 
| a very generous decision, truly !—Academic Reg- 
ister. 
——_° 33D @ Go —— 
A RECENT INCIDENT. 


, western cities, a northern vender of religious books 
, was exhibiting his stock in trade, and calling on 
the people to step up and buy. He was a colpor- 
teur of the American Tract Society, but. seemed to 
be so abundantly supplied, that he had the book 


had assumed the commund of, asked the reason, 
and was told : 

** They are weighing anchor.” 

“ Weighing the anchor?” says the captain.— 
* Why they ought to have known how much the 


, anchor weighed when they bought it.” 


— 0 +3) 6 Cato —— 
MIRROR. 


Joun Taytonr relates in his Records, that having 


} restored sight toa boy who had been born blind, 
In the crowded market-place of one of the south- 


the lad was perpetually amusing himself with a 


| hand-glass, calling his own reflection his litle man 


which every man called for, whatever its subject or | 


title. Indeed the variety of his supply was so cu- 


rious and extensive, that one man offered to bet | 


another, (Mr. B.) that he could not name a_ book 
which the vender had not on hand. Mr. B. took 
him up and cried out— 

) moir of the Devil ?” 


| a book, the only authentic memoir of his majesty 


ty-five cents; will you have it sir ?” 


ever published, called the Holy Bible, price twen- } 
cesity. She had, however, the melancholy satis- 


““ The very thing,” replied the agent taking out } 


Mr. B. was obliged to pay his bet aud buy the 


; Bible which he took in the midst of general ap- | 


plause. 


——°- 5) © Cito- — 
SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


of a barber. 


unaided. His attention was completely absorbed 
in the vain endeavor to discover perpetual motion. 
{ It is said, when his considerate wife, would in 
| her impatience, remonstrate against what she re- 
| garded his idleness and folly—he was accustomed 
tu reply : “When I become Sir Richard Arkwright 
you shall not ride in the same carriage with me.” 
This determination, it is related, he faithfully kept 


dy Arkwright, a handsome separate establishment. 
In 1767, Arkwright abandoned his original pro- 

fession, and went to Warrington, where associated 

fecting of the “spinning machine,” already con- 
structed by that gentleman. 

| After many years of intense labor, and large ex. 

penditure, he became one of the most opulent 


Tue original occupation of Arkwright, was that | 


: But his passion for mechanics Was / repining when I was doing well.” 
/ so intense, that he very often neglected his busi- | 


, ; aif . >} re 3 , . . , 
ness, or allowed his wife to serve their customers } Wich a wife possesses over the future prosperity 


and inquiring why he could make it do everything 
A French lover 


making a present of a mirror to his mistress, sent 


thathe did, except shut its eyes. 


with it a poetical quatrain, which may be thus 
paraphrased :— 
“ This Mirror my object of love will unfold, 
W hensoe’er your regard it allures 


Oh! would, when I'm gazing, that I might bebold 
On its surfuce the object of yours!" 


But the following old epigram, on the same sub- 


{ oy] say, Mr. Bookseller, have you got the Me- { Ject, i in. & mack ner strain :— 


“ When I revolve this evanescent state, 
How fleeting is its form, how short its date ; 
My being and my stay dependant still, 

Not on my own, but op avother's will ; 

I ask myself, as I my image view, 

Which is the real shadow of the two.”’ 


—o i) ¢ Co 
INFLUENCE OF THE WIFE. 
“* My wife has made my fortune,” said a gentle- 
man of great possessions, ‘ by her thrift, prudence 


‘ and cheerfulness, when | was just beginning.” 


—for in his subsequent prosperity, he provided La- | 


with Mr. Kay, he directed his attention to the per. | 


’ answered his 


companion bitterly, ‘‘ by uscless extravagance, and 


* And mine has lost my fortune,’ 


What a world does this open of the influnce 
Let the wife know her 
and try to use it wisely and well. 
— 3D 6 Gato — 
ANTIQUITY OF PROFESSIONS. 


A LAWYER anda doctor were discussing the an. 


of her family ! influence 


tiquity of their respective professions, and each 
cited authority to prove his the most ancient. 

** Mine,” said the disciple of -Lycurgus, “ com- 
menced 
hie brother Abel, and 


common law. 


almost with the world’s era. Cain slew 


that was a crimin il case in 
“ Prue,” rejoined Esculapius, “ but my pr 
Old 


was made out of a rib taken from A 


is coeval with Creation itself. 


and that was a surgical operation ” 


The lawyer dropped his green bag. 
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RURAL REPO 
UNION OF LITERARY COMPOSITIONS. } gree of fame in the world, and who will shortly 
Ar a large literary party in Edinburgh, in the } appear before his Maker; read the Bible every day 

course of conversatiou, it was mentioned that a } of your life.” 
certain well known literary caracter had written }- 
two poems, one called “The Pebble,” the uther 
“The Ocean ;” that he was offering them to the { years since addressed himself to a friend as follows : 
booksellers, who, however, would not accede to | “ I used to be called a French man, because I took 
his terms of publication ; and that the worthy au- the French side in politics ; aud though this was 
thor was, therefore, puzzled not a little as to what | Unjust, yet the truth is, I should have been a French 
he should do with his productions. “ Why,” re- | Atheist if it had not been for one recollection, and 
marked a sareastic gentleman who was present, | “at was the time when my departed mother used 
** I think the doctor could not do better than throw to take my little hands.in hers, and cause me on 
the one into the other.” my knees to repeat, Our Father which art in 

— omit Cio — Heaven.” 

HOT AND COLD. 

An Irishman discovered a part of the wood.work 
of a chimney-picce on fire, that endangered the 
whole house. He rushed up stairs to his master, 
announced the alarming intelligence. Down he 
rushed with him. A large kettle of boiling water 
was on the fire. “ Well why don’t you put out 
the fire?” “I can’t, surr.” “ Why, you fool! 
pour the water upon it.’ ‘ Sure, its hot water, 
surr.” 


——o-335D @ Geo —— 
Memory or a Morner.—John Randolph some 
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—>8D © Cato — 

Wuen Dr. Johnson was asked whether he be- 
lieved Dr. Dodd capable of writing rena Preet 
when under sentence of death. ‘ Why, yes, Sir,” 
said he, “ when a man knows he is*to be hung, it 
wonderfully concentrates his ideas.” { 

— 88D © Cizt-o— 

Horn, the inveterate joker, went to the North } 

River to see a ship that wag advertised to sail for | 
i 








Bremen. On returning, the wag remarked that he 

had been to see the ship, but on arriving at the 

pier, he found that she had gone to sea herself. 
— 3D ¢ Gao — 

A wacaisu spendthrift recently said, “ Five 
years ago I was not worth a cent in the world; 
now see where | am through my exertions ?”— 
| “ Well, where are you?” ‘ Why, I owe more 


— 435) @Cto — 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 

“ Witt,” said a doting parent at the breakfast 
table to anvabridged edition of himself who had just 
entered the grammar class at the high school, 
** Willie, my dear will you pass the butter.” 

“ Thertaigly, thir; I liketh to parthe anything ; 


a nee 


OO CO ae 





} 
! than $3,000.” 
but butter ith a common thubthantive, neuter gen- | — 8D @ Gio — 
der, agreeth with hot rollth, and in London ith | A Wesrern editor; speaking of the venerable 
governed by hog’th lard understood.” appearance of a stump orator, said that “ he stood 
—o33) ¢ Cito — | up like one of ’em, with his bald head and hands 
THE PLACE-FOR DOCTORS. | estaatteentd spose 23 
: Doctors’ Fees at the mines in California are a } rar ee ~ 
; hundred dollars a visit. A physician from Worce. S maven leid 9 wager St my Ui) and wil te. 


form you, sir, that I am not a blackleg.” 
you are no betier,” was the reply. 
——_- 35D) @ Gato —— 
“ T smau leave soon,” as the oak said to the pine 
in the spring. “ You'll be green if you do,” was 


; : } « Then 
; ster N. Y. has established himself on the banks } 


) 
$ of the Sacremento, in a log cabin, one-half Si 
which he store, and the other as a 

‘ 


uses as a 


and it is receives as 


daily as the average of twenty 


hospital ; said he 


much gold 


miners. | the reply. 


tase } In marriages, formerly, the lady was allowed so 
A CLerGyMan one Sabbath, in his sermon, had much per month pin money. The gents now 
| spend so much per month ten-pin money. 
is right,” and, that “ what God had made, was ) —osnD@ Gio 


q aad ” - 
| well made. “I wonper what makes my eyes so weak” 


: been supporting the doctrine, that “ whatever is, 


One of the overseers of the parish, 


who had a protuberant back, and, was short and | .o:4 » Joafer toa gentleman. “ Why, they are in 


$ 
? 
crocked, followed him out of the church, and in ba weak place,” replied the latter. 
, 
> 
? 
} 
5 


the porch thus addressed him: If all things, Sir, 
The 


parson instantly ascertaining the mensuration of 


eee 


— 5D Geto — 

You might have hada deal more wit, Papa, had 

rot , - you been governed by my Mamma. Child! he 
his figure, told him, that he considered him well } who is governed by his wife, has no wit at all. 
—- 5D > Geto —- 
Ir has been remarked that “ the climax of hu. 
, man indifference has arrived, when a wonren don’t 
care how she looks.” 

— +510 @ Geto 

Cuartes Lams says, “My bed-fellows are 

cough and cramp; we sleep three in a bed.” 


are well made, how came I not to be so? 


Oe 


( made fora cripple. 
35) ¢ Gano — 
“* My dear, the fowls have nearly destroyed the 
Did you not see them there while I was 
absent?” “ Yee, love; but I could not bear the } 


garden. 


A ae + 


! thought of driving them away, they seemed to take | 
so much pleasure scratching. 


—— 5D @ Cao —— ——-3553D © Gro —— 
Dr. Samuet Jounson is distinguished as a writer Tue only way to be permanently safe is to be ; 
on morals ; his compositions have seldom been ex. } habitually honest. 
(? celled in energy of thought, and beauty of exprés- —_°3352D ¢ Gato —— ; 








sion. ‘To a young gentleman, who visited him on Fortune is meve equally balanced, after all, 
) ? . . . . . 
) his death bed, he said. ‘Young man, attend to } than halfthe world think it; to the rich it gives fear 


the voice of one who has possessed a certain de- | —to the poor hope.’ 
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NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 


Tue present Post Office Law, will probably prevent our 
sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence of 
the extra expense; but the matter contuined in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 
tained from the one on our last page. We respectfully solicit 
all our subscribers to endeavor to get up a Club in their vicin- 
ity for this Volume, 


—o3D-6 Geto — 
VALUABLE RECIPDS. 


Marste Cement.—Take plaster of paris and soak in a 
saturated solution of alum, then buke the two in an oven, the 
same as gypsum is baked, to make the pluster of Paris; after 
which they are ground to powder. t is then used as wanted, 
being mixed up with water, like plaster, and applied. It sets 
into a very bard composition, capable of taking a very high 
polish. It may be mixed with various coloring minerals to 

roduce a cement of any color capable of imitating marble.— 
“his is a very rare recipe. 

A Warer-Proor GLuc.—Melt common glue in the smal- 
lest possible quantity of water, and add by drops linseed oil 
that has been rendered drying by having a small quantity of 
litharge boiled in it; the glue being briskly stirred when the 
oil is added. 

Icy Streps.—Salt strewed upon the door-steps in winter 
will cause the ice to crack, so that it can be ensily removed. 

Frecxirs.—Take two ounces of lemon-juice, a half 
drachin of powdered borax, and one drachm of sugar. Mix 
together, and let them stand in a glass bottle for a few days, 
then rub it on the hands and face occasionally. 

Frying RukumatTisM.—Take princes pine tops, horse 
radish roots, elecampane roots, prickly ash bark. bittersweet 
bark off the root, wild. cherry bark and mustard seed—a 
smal) handful of each ; The gill of tar water into one pint of 
brandy, or the sume proportion. Drink a small glass before 
euling, three times a day. 

Eye Water.—Take half an ounce of white copperas and 
dissolve it in a pint of soft water. Wetthe corners of the eye 
3 or 4timesa duy or every hour. Another, take of white vit- 
riol as large asa large pea, the same of salt, an ounce of 
rately and a small piece of opium. Use 2 or 3 timesa 

ay. 
CLEANSING PaintT.—The best thing for cleaning oil paint is 
@ sponge dipped in Ammonia which has been copiously diluted 
with water. Soap dissulves the turpentine as well as the lin- 
seed oil, and not only destroys the smooth and shiny surface, 
but exposes also the lead to the influence of the water and air, 
and is, therefore, not practical. 

To Ser Cotors.—An ox’s gall will set any colors—siik, 
cotton, or woollen. A correspondent says he has seen the 
colors of culico, which fude at one washing, fixed by it. 


— oD ¢ Geo — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

R.S. C. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $1,00; P.S. Wallingford, Vt. 
$3,00; 8. F. Bristol, N. Y. $2.00; A.M. Canisteo, N. Y. 
$1,00; T. M. H. East Clarenden, N. Y. $4,00; E. H.G. Le 
Roy, N. Y. $5,00; A. 8S. Union Square, N. Y. 35,00; H. W. 
East Bethel, Vt. $1.00; W.H.W. Brooklyn, N. ¥. $2,00; 
R. V. V. Clifton Park, N. Y. 31,00; H. b. Croton Point, 
N. Y. $1.00; E. HW. G. Le Roy, N. Y. $3.00; H. W. H. 
Nashville, Tenn. $5.00 ; P. A. V. V. Stuyvesant, N. Y. $8,75; 
O. R. B. West Pittsfield, Ms. $6,00. 

—° 5D ¢ Gato — 
WARRIACGES. 

In this city, on the 9th inst. at the Mansion House, by the 
Rev. Mr. Coles, Mr. N. A. J. Campbell to Miss Lydia E. 
Bush, both of Westfield, Mass 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Jacob Glady to Frederika Shul- 
dhis, both of Poughkeepsie. 

On the 31st August, by the Rev. G. Collins, Mr. Nathaniel 
B. Brown, Esq. of Sherburne, to Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Hamlin of this city. 

At Hillsdale, by Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr. Lawrence L. Lant, 
of Kinderhook, to Miss Elizabeth Hess, of Hi!isdule. 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. E. 
Backers, Esq. Mr. Edward F. Powers to Miss Louisa G. 
Hindsdall, both of Hartford City, Conn, 

At Greenport, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. George Cole, 


Edward A. Roraback, Esq. to Miss Alnfira second daughter 
of the Hon. John Kipp, Esq. of Greenport. 

At Mellenville, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, 
Mr. John E. Fonda, to Miss Alida M. Delemater, both of 
Claverack. 

—o 8D 6 Ge —— 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 12th inst. Mrs. Susan King, aged &3 yenrs. 

On the 20th, Miss Hannah Newberry. 

On the 2st inst. Clarinda, youngest daughter of Hamilton 
B. and Harriet Geary, aged 14 months and 2 weeks, 

At Mount Ida, Troy, James Nixon, Esq. aged 73 years, 
formerly a resident of this city. 

At Hillsdale, on the &th inst. Henry G. son of James W. and 
Catharine R. White, aged 16 years. 

At Hartford, on the 16th inst. Mrs. Matilda Studley, wife of 
Mr. Walter Studley, aged 65 years. 
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Original Poetry. 


Forthe Rural! Reposttory. 


PRIMAL BEAUTY. 
BY H. 8. BALL. 
TueEre is beauty in the morning, when the lark is on the 
wing, 
Floating upward in the blue, until hidden from the view ; 
When the flowers ope their eyes, and the linnets sweetly sing, 
And the dew-drops glisten, in the sun as we listen, 
To the early gushing music, of the birds in the spring ; 
Oh the song, of the morn, as it gaily floats along, 
Leaves a blessing in the pathway, of its dew dropping 
wing. 


There is beauty at the mid-day, in the sun’s clear-light, 
As the zephyr gently breathes, through the forest’s leafy 
trees ; 
In the sun’s golden beam, as it wooes the water bright, 
And is dancing on the tide, as the laughing ripples glide, 
Through their flower crowned banks, like a merry little 
sprite, 
Thus at play, all the day, till the light dies away, 
In the still deep shadows, of the thickly shrouded night. 


There is beauty in the evening, when @he light fades away, 
And the stars sparkle bright, in the diadem of night, 

With a brilliancy that rivals, the ruby’s dazzling ray ; 
From their thrones in the skies, they are flashing in ou 

eyes, 

Till their diamond rays vanish in the broad light of day ; 
And we weep, as they sleep, in the quiet upper deep, 
Hid in light, as the death God, hides our loved ones away. 


There is beauty in the midnight, when the air is hushed and 
still, 
And its darky shadows sleep, on the quiet valley deep ; 
While its dark hued robe, shrouds from sight the many ills, 
That crush the struggling spirit, while the earth we in- 
herit ; 
From the depths ofether blue, beams a star-gem still, 
With a light, flashing bright, through the dark gloom of 
night, 
And it wakes our prisoned spirits, with a pleasurable 
thrill. 


There is beauty in the thunder, when the vivid lightning } 


streams, 
From the cloud storm driven, and the stout oaks riven, 
By the bolt, as the fierce red flash through the dark sky 
gleams ;— 
There is beauty in the nir, there is beauty everywhere, 
And its higher inspirations, mid the world strife seems, 
Like the rest, of the blest, nud our spirits are improved, 
With the beautiful evangels of a heaven taught dream. 
Norfork, Sept. 1849. 
—-- 5 © Co —— 
For the Rural! Reposicry. 
THE STARS. 
BY AARON DE LANO. 
WHueEN peaceful nature, calm and still, 
Is hushed in deep repose, 
And night o’ér all the slumbering earth, 
Her sable curtain throws, 
I love to wander forth, and gaze 
Upon the starry sky, 
And view those glittering “ orbs of night,” 
With an attentive eye. 


Stern, eagle eyed philoso; hy, 
1 do not ask thy aid, 
Toteach me for what wise design, 
Those twinkling stars were made. 
But I would rather view them still, 
As erst in childhood’s days, 
Ere earth appeared so dark and drear, 
Or life a thorny muze 


I< 6) BeS- 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Tree 


Yes, I would think upon them now, { 
As I believed them then, } 
Bright angel's eyes placed in the skies, 
To mark the acts of men. 
Though wisdom frown, I'll not resign 
The ever pleasing thought, 


For nought beside to me on earth, 
Has half the pleasure brought. 
Maine Village, N. Y. 1849. 
—_°33D Go — 
For the Rural Repository. 
TO MISFORTUNE. 


Misrortong, through life you have followed my path, 
Sometimes in one form, then another ; 


And though nota friend, yet surely you stick 
More closely to me, than a brother. 


I know all yourgarbs, your names too I know, 
Though legion, they’re none new to me; { 
I’ve drank of your cup, and your vidls of wrath, { 
On my head you've poured unsparingfy. ; 
Of all that [’ve known beneath the bright sun, } 
You only endure to the last ; } 
And as if toatone for the loss of all else, { 
In age, you cling closer and fast. } 
Divines and philosophers say, all of earth j 
Is passing away, and must die! ; 
If well they knew thee, they’d acknowledge at once 
To their theory thou givest the lie, { 
So long in companionship close we have roam'd, 
That should we by chance ever part ; 


Methinks the bereavement would reason dethrone, 


Or warp the life strings of my heart. 
But ‘tis weak to suspect one, so constant as thou, 
Or doubt, for a moment thy truth! 
As well might I look for this care stricken brow 
To wear the gay sunshine of youth. 
Come on then misfortune, shake hands and be friends, 
Since journey together we must ; 


’T were best to scem civil and reconciled, lest 


In anger thou deal me thy worst. 


So jog we along down old time’s murky tide, 


I know thou'lt prove faithful and true ; 


Till Death kindly takes me from out of thy grasp, 


Then misfortune, I’!] bid thee adieu: Kk. 
IIudson, Oct. 1249. { 
—°355 6 Caro ; 


From the Olivo Branch. 


“GOOD NIGHT! MOTHER—GOOD NIGHT!” 


Tue mother hung o'er her budding babe 
And watched the vengeful strife, / 
Of the poison that coursed his purple veins, 
With its swifily fading life. { 
And the fear that marked his throbbing brow, ‘ 
And shone from her strained eye, 
Revealed too well that the stealthy foot 
Of Death was treading nigh. 


The babe looked up with a trustful smile, 
To the mother all distraught, 
And thought the dimness that veiled its eye, 


Was the shadow the evening brought ; 
She twined her arms round the mother neck, 

And her smile grew still more bright, ' 
As she sweetly kissed, and faintly breathed— 

“Good night ! mamma—good night!” 
Then Death came in and placed his “ seal 


Updo the tomb of hope,” 
And the mother saw the eyelids close, 
Never again to ope; 


And her tears fell fast on the faded cheek, 


And stained its pearly white, 

While echo brought to her wounded ear, 
Her babe’s last fond * good night !”’ 

Oh! may we live so guiltless—true 
That when our summons comes 

To join the throng who penceful rest 
In their eternal homes 

No thought of sin shall in that hour 
Our guilty souls affright, 

But, like the innocent one, in death 
Whisper a calm “ good night!” 


| or Three Double Volumes for $4.59. 
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WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes. viz : Vols. 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 





PALAIS 7 


' one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 


gravings. These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5,00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the sume Volumes half bound,in a very neat and 
tasteful style, with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. . 

Also the same volumes half bound, ia a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 35,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 20 Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one,) for $2,00 single 
These are bound in the 


neatest and most substantial manuer. Postage about 40 Cts. 


’ each to any part of the United States. 
J 





‘New Volume, October, 1849, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


ONL. 26, “Commencing Oa. 13, 4849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 415 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature , containing Moral and mae ey Original 
Communications, Biographies, ‘i'raveling Sk ves, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the T'wenty-sirth 
Volume of the Runa RepostTory will be issued un Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. 


The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their putronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whiist hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, aud best literary papers 


inthe country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, 23d, 24th and W5th volumes, and any one sending 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
All vol@mes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. 82.00, do, 66 do 
5 do. 83,00, do. 60 do 
8 de. 84,00, do. 50 do. 
11 do. 85,00, do. 46 do. 
2 do. 810,00, do, 45 do. 
33 do, $15,00, do, 45 de. 
44 do. 820,00, do. 45 do, 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


<3" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 12849. 


ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..11 


iy" The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
ofghe extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
th@ necessary information concerning Clube, ete. enn be ascer- 
tained from the above. We fully solicit all owr sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
next Volume. 


respe 


x” EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectiully re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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